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“Little Blue LHyes, Good-Night!” 


Birds singing high in the lilacs, 
Bees buzzing home from the wold, 
Kine afar down in the pasture, 
Sheep safely penned in their fold, 
Doves in the copse softly cooing, 
Larks overhead out of sight, — 

All seemed to echo this chorus: 
“Dear little Blue Eyes, good-night!” 


Little Blue Eyes, in the garden, 
Hearkened, and laughed in her glee: 
“Surely, the great world is singing, 
Singing good-evening to me!” 
Meanwhile, the pretty red sunbeams 
Climbed up and kissed the wee sprite: eat raeames) 
Grasshoppers chirped in their treble, A Hie 8 Hy nih i! 
“Dear little Blue Eyes, good-night!” i 
te K i 


Ay, and the wind in the tree-tops, 
Fair summer stars high above, 
Seemed in their sweet, solemn music 
To whisper good-night as in love. 
Then the wee golden-haired maiden 
Knelt, in the fast waning light, 

And lisped with her prayers the 


refrain, : 
“God bless you, dear world,— good 
night!” 
MASSA SAH AUP HO NWR ; 
aA RU AW HN Ree ¥ ~ 
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WHAT BECOMES OF THE OLD MOONS. 


BY MARY LIVINGSTON SPALDING. 
ANS was a little, 
golden-haired Ger- 
man boy. During 


the intense heat of 
the long summer he 
had lain patiently 
on-his narrow bed, 
tossing with a fever. 

His humble home 
in the midst of a 
bogey field was pic- 
turesque to the eye, 
but too near the disease-breeding swamps, which 
night after night poisoned the air with their 
deathly vapors. 

Hans was among the first to be stricken down 
with the fever that summer, and now was weak 
and trembling from its effects. 

Every morning as Elsa, his mother, came to 
his bedside with her knitting, which she took to 
the city for sale, Hans would turn his little white 
face pleadingly to her and say, “ Stay with me, 
my Muder,” in his broken-English tongue. But 
Elsa always had to reply, “ No, mein kind, the 
mother will soon come back with the good white 
bread for my little one.” She would kiss his 
tremulous lips, and with a weary look on her 
face hurry away, leaving him in charge of his 
cousin Hilda,.a chubby-faced lass of twelve years, 
who dearly loved the sick boy, and spent many 
hours amusing him. Hans could not sleep, as 
other children did, all through those long, stifling 
months. He would lie there patiently, while his 
oreat, dark-blue eyes would roam over the famil- 
iar room, each object in which had become photo- 
graphed on his memory. 

This night he was even more restless than 
usual; and many times his mother came to the 
bedside to hold a glass of water to his parched 
lips, for he often called for ‘‘ water” during the 
weary hours. She had just left him, as she 
thought, more quiet, and breathed a prayer to 
the All-seeing Father above that her little one 
might soon fall into a peaceful slumber. Hans 
had-just closed his weary eyes, when the sound 
of the distant church clock slowly tolled the hour. 
As the last stroke of the twelve vibrated on the 
calm of the night, a whirring sound was heard 
at the small, vme-wreathed window. Hans was 
wide awake in an instant, and his bricht eyes 
turned at once in that direction; but he could see 
nothing new there, — yes, there was the end of the 
crescent moon, just above the sash. He had not 
seen that the last time his gaze had wandered 
toward the window; and he smiled with delight 
at the welcome sight of his ‘‘ dear moon,’’? —as he 
alway called “the silver lady of the meht.” But 
in a moment, something else he saw. Standing 
on the window-sill were three small beings, no 
larger than an English sparrow. 

“ Fairies,’’? said Hans, under his breath, and 
fairies they were; but instead of resembling those 
we used to read about when children, they were 
very homely, brown little fairies, with no gorgeous 
wings, or glittering gossamer dresses, sparkling 
with dewdrops. They did not carry star-tipped 
wands ; but each had in his hand — what do you 
suppose? —a pair of sharp, steel scissors about 
an inch long. 

“My!” said Hans to himself, ‘‘ what is it 
they are going to do with those?” : 

This question, of course, was not answered; for 
fairies, however bright they may be, are not mind- 


# 


readers. Hans listened attentively, and heard 
them talking together in shrill voices, hardly dis- 
cernible from the crickets chirping on the hearth- 
stone. However, by straining his ears, he made 
out this much. One of the fairies, named Mustbe, 
turned to two others, Maybe and Shallbe, and 
said, “This will be a first-rate place to do our 
work in; there is no one here to disturb us, ex- 
cept that little boy on the bed asleep there; so 
let’s call the others in and we’ll begin work 
right away.” 

Then Mustbe took a silver whistle from the 
pocket of a blue apron, which completely covered 
his homely figure, and blew it. ‘The noise it made 
was no louder than the buzz of a bumble-bee; 
but it was loud enough to call together in a mo- 
ment’s time a hundred or more fairies, all home- 
lier, if possible, than Maybe, Mustbe, and Shall- 
be. They came tumbling in until Hans won- 
dered if there would be room for another one; and 
with all their crowding they did not seem to hurt 
each other, and were as good-natured as*could be. 
“ Evidently they have n’t any corns, or else‘ they 
would mind having their toes stamped on like 
that,” thought Hans. 

When the room was about as full as it could be, 
Mustbe, who appeared to be ‘‘ the leader,’’ stood 
upon the window-sill, and in as important a voice 
as he could muster, with his thumbs thrust into 
his arm-pits, said : — 

“My good boys, we are ordered by the king 
of the swamp-fairies to have ready, by three 
o’clock, five thousand stars to be used in the 
‘milky-way.’ Now, if youll all fall to, we 
will do some pulling.” He then took hold of a 
rope, which was lying across the sill, and threw 
it into the room. ‘Now, my lads,” he said, 
“take hold here, and we’ll have her down 
quicker than a cat can wink its eye.” 

With this encouragement, each fairy sprang to 
his crooked little legs and catching hold of the 
rope, pulled and pulled, until the veins stood 
out on their temples like the lines on a beetle’s 
wings. How heartily those little creatures put 
all their strength into the task! The more they 
strained, the more Hans wondered what it was all 
for. And his curiosity was the keener because 
Mustbe kept crying out, “Here she comes lads; 
pull away, we ’ll have her here soon!”’ 

It seemed hours to Hans before ‘‘ she” came, 
or the first signs of her did; but in reality it was 
not more than fifteen moments before a huge, 
shining object was slowly dropping through the 
air, coming nearer and nearer the earth, until at 
last it fell outside the yard with a thud which 
shook the house. Then what a scurry there was 
among the fairies! a rush for the window, and a 
score or more of them called out, ‘‘ Oh, dear, 
she’s awfully broken up; but it svill be all the 
easier. You know it was hard work chopping 
her up last month. She came whole then.’’ 

Hans wondered and wondered. It did not 
seem to him as if he could lie still any longer; and 
he felt as if he must rush to the window and see 
this wonderful thing which they called. *‘ she.”’ 
But he knew that if he did the charm would 
be broken, the fairies would vanish, and he should 
never know any more about it; so he kept quiet— 
and thought. 

It was not long before Maybe and Shallbe took 
matters into their own hands, and were ordering 
the fairies to go out and ‘bring in a piece, so we 
can begin work.’’ 

Now Hans was all eyes to see what was to be 
brought into his room. 

Through the door came the hundred or more 
fairies, carrying what seemed to Hans like an 


immense looking-glass, but which filled the room 
with a soft; mellow light, unlike the reflection of 
any looking-glass he had ever seen. “ What can 
it be ?— what can it be?” he asked himself. 
The fairies had to squeeze to get it in through 
the door; but at last it was placed on the floor, 
and shone like a lake in the moonlight. 

“Now, fall to,’? said Mustbe, ‘‘here’s your 
pattern ; ’’ and, much to the surprise of Hans, he 
saw a silver star thrown -down among the crowd 
of eager fairies. One took it up, placed it care- 
fully near the edge of the glittering mass on the: 
floor, and with a few snips of his scissors cut out 
another star, and taking this as a pattern kept on, 
as did all the others after him. As fast as they 
were cut out, they were thrown into huge grass 
baskets. Back and forth they hurried with more 
pieces of shining-lake, which they would snip up 
into more stars. 

No wonder that Hans was amazed, and nearly 
wild with curiosity to know what this strange 
material was; but in a short time his wonder was 
increased by hearing Mustbe say, “She’s most 
gone now, the old moon, and we can’t make any 
more until that young one up there in the sky 
gets so full that we ’ll have to pull her down, as 
we did this one to-night.” 

Then Hans saw it all. This shining lake on 
the floor, near his bed, was a piece of the old 
moon which he had gazed at last month. He 
had always from a mite of a child wondered what 
became of all the moons ; but this did not answer 
the next question in his mind about the new 
moon, where that came from. 

Maybe did not know that Hans was puzzling 
his brain over that, when he called out, “ Now for 
a chip of the old block; and if there is any more 
of her left after that, we ’ll leave it for the little 
boy on the bed, who, I hear, is a sick child, but 
is very good and patient.’’ Then he threw down 
a pattern among the tired fairies. Two or three 
of them cut out a beautiful crescent, all ready 
for the month of September. 

“Now,” said Mustbe, “I guess our work is 
done; but before we go let us turn this stuff that 
is left on the floor into something that will make 
that little boy’s eyes shine when he wakes in the 
morning.”” : 

Hans shut his “peepers” up tight. It would 
not be right to look any longer, for the fairies 
wanted to surprise him, and besides, he was — 
sleepy. 

In the morning he was awakened by hearing 
his mother, saying, “Mein kind, what is the 
meaning of this?” 

Opening his eyes, Hans saw at the foot of his 
bed one of the large baskets, full to the brim with 
bright, new silver dollars. “My!” was all he 
could say, after a long breath, 

Elsa was not to be blamed if she thought her 
child’s brain was unsettled, for he cried in tremu- 
lous tones of joy: “Oh, my Muder, it was what 
was left, you know, from the old moon!” 

She looked with amazement from the heap of 
glittering money to the face of her little boy, 
which was as sparkling with health, as when, a 
year ago, she carried him to the church to be 
christened. 

Her eyes wandered toward the open window. 
A cool breeze was blowing the muslin curtain, 
and the trees and grass were fresh from a recent, — 
much needed shower. She looked out. What 
were those silver threads flying from bush and 
fence? Little Hans, peering from under his 
mother’s arm, clapped his tiny hands and almost — 
screamed, ‘Oh ! oh! those are pieces of her that 


got caught when they pulled -her down, you see!” 
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Elsa clasped him to her, and in tones of anxiety 
questioned him. 

Then Hans told her what had happened the 
night before; and pointing to the money said, 
with his arms around her neck: “No more, my 
Muder dear, will you have to go away to the far, 
far city to buy the good bread with the knitting. 
The kind fairies will always leave us what is left 
of the old moon.”’ 

And so it was ever afterward. 


UNCLE BEN’S MAY BASKETS. 


BY KATE L. BROWN. 


[Though this year’s May is passed, it will be well for 
our readers to be thinking of something they can do 
when next May comes. — Ep.] 


JUST wonder what Uncle 
Ben is about,’’ said Polly 
Lancaster, dolefully. ‘ He 
just shuts himself up in his 
room, and if we need him 
for anything, he calls out 
through the keyhole, ‘ I’m 
busy! Can’t come now.’”’. 

“ Perhaps he’s making May 
baskets,’’ suggested Pussy Payson, 
as if she considered the mere men- 
tion a good joke. 

“T do believe that’s /it,’’ said Polly, excitedly. 
“T found a scrap of tissue paper on the floor of 
his den the other day,.and when I spoke of it he 
said, just as sober as can be, ‘I guess I didn’t 
sweep up as my mother showed me how when I 
was a boy.’” 

‘* Perhaps he’s making a lovely one for each of 
our set. I1’d like another, though I’ve had 
twenty-two already.” 

‘© T don’t know about that,’’ replied Polly, 
doubtfully. ‘‘ Uncle is queer. He is all the time 
talking to ragged children in the street and 
bringing them home. And, Pussy, he lent that 
lovely book of prints of his to Tommy Dakin; 
think of it!” 

“ Perhaps he’s going to make May baskets for 
all Scrabble-Hollow !” 

“T should n’t as and neglect his own 
niece and her friends!” And Polly looked as 
~ much abused as a cosey little pale -and-white girl 

could. 

“Well watch him and see if we can’t find 
out,” suggested Pussy. 

In the mean time Uncle Ben sat in his snuggery 
upstairs, poising a dainty little creation of lace 
and gilt paper on his forefinger, as he surveyed 
its beauties and hummed contentedly. 

Uncle Ben was big and brown, with twinkling 
blue eyes under heavy brows, and a long blonde 
beard that, as Polly said, “curled like a poodle 

dog’s. ” 

There was something breezy and hearty about 

him, something cheery and helpful. Little chil- 
dren instinctively loved him; stray dogs were 
always following him home. 

Polly adored Uncle Ben; but she was a bit 
afraid of him. She had many little failings and 
follies that she was not quite ready to give up; 
and Uncle Ben’s steady blue eyes seemed to read 
her through and through. 

Yet Uncle Ben loved Polly very heartily. He 
saw that the motherless child was being spoiled, 
and he longed to save her, — to make her realize 
the strong, true things of life. So as he worked 
and hummed, his thoughts were busy and his heart 
was full of tender concern. 


The next morning Polly found at her plate a 
curious little letter addressed with many flour- 
ishes. It was in a pale blue envelope with a 
smiling cherub in one corner, bearing away a 
garland of roses. It was sealed with wax in pale 
amber, and the impression, a rose, was so dainty 
that Polly would not break it, but cut the end 
of the envelope instead. Inside, on pale blue 
note-paper, was a polite invitation to hang May 
baskets with Uncle Ben for five evenings in 
succession. 

“Oh, you darling!” cried Polly, jumping up to 
hug her uncle; “so that is what you were up to 
all this long time. You’ve been making May 
baskets for my school friends, and I’m to have 
the fun of hanging them with you.” 

Uncle Ben smiled a little, but said nothing, 

That morning at school, Pussy rushed over to 
her with a similar invitation. ‘‘ Your uncle is 
just a dear!’ she cried with enthusiasm; “ won’t 
we have fun next week! ”’ 

“ Be ready at five to-night, and tell Pussy so,” 
was Uhcle Ben’s charge on Monday evening. 

“ Why, that’s s early, i is n’t it?” inquired Polly, 
in great surprise. 

“It’s my time to-night,” was the only reply. 

So that evening at five, both Polly and Pussy 
were on hand fairly consumed with curiosity. 

Uncle Ben led them into his room, and there 
on the table stood ten dainty little May baskets 
in pale blues, pinks, and yellows. Each was filled 
to the brim with Huyler’s best peppermints. 

Polly was examining with interest the cards 
tied with narrow ribbon on each handle. “ Daisy 
Somerby,” “ Horace Elliott,” “ Herman Knight,” 
“ Fay Allen,” “Lulu Appleton,” she read. 

“ Why, these are all babies! and on our street, 
too.” 

Pussy, who had been examining the other 
five, read excitedly, “Micky Flynn,” “Teddy 
Ryan,” “Hannah Goldberg,” “Elsa Stom,’’ 
* Beatrice Ravoni.” 

“Uncle Ben, these are all back-alley children.” 

‘¢ Yes,’’ replied Uncle Ben, soberly, ‘* the 
babies appreciate a little attention once in a 
while, and so do back-alleyites as much as any 
one else.”’ 

Pussy looked at Polly with a queer expression 
which her friend returned. Neither spoke, but 
followed Uncle Ben very soberly with their 
fragrant load. : 

Grand Avenue must have suspected Uncle 
Ben’s little game; for in several cases nurses 
themselves opened the doors, and more than one 
little hand was kissed from upper windows at the 
departing trio. 

In the back alley it was not wa clear sailing ; 
for most of the inhabitants were out on the side- 
walk, and every one. was ready to give chase. 
They managed fairly well, however, until Uncle 
Ben became entangled with a goat and Master 
Teddy Ryan, and measured his leneth on the 
sidewalk. 

There was an ecstatic whoop from the inhab- 
itants, especially as candy flew from his pockets 
in every direction. 

Uncle Ben only laughed, picked himself up 
and retreated, emptying his pockets as fast as 
possible. Pussy and Polly, entering into the 
spirit, pelted the small boys and girls with cocoa- 
nut cakes and chocolate drops. 

“Oh! was n’t that fun?” sighed Polly, as they 
at last reached their own street, after having had 
a genuine run for once in their lives. 

“You are just the funniest man I know,” said 
Pussy, ‘‘ but it was just splendid; I hope to- 
morrow will be as nice,” 


Tuesday night, ten more May baskets stood on 
the table in Uncle’s den. They were larger and 
not quite so fanciful; but the girls examined their 
contents with interest. 

“ Susan Ryan,” read Polly ; 
that’s our cook !”? 

In the basket was a box of molasses chips, a 
bunch of carnations, and a pretty card on which 
was inscribed, “ From Polly, in remembrance of 
your many kindnesses.”’ 

“What do you mean ?” she asked, indignantly ; 
she never did a thing for me in all the world! ”’ 

“Hum!” said Uncle Ben, ‘‘she keeps you 
alive by her good food, let’s you ‘‘ mess in ” her 
nice kitchen, and cleans up after you without a 
word. When you were sick, Susan spent many 
an hour in preparing little dainties for you. I 
found her erying like a child the day you ate all 
the orange custard and begged for more.’’ 

Polly flushed and bent over the next basket. 
“Miss Nora Steel’? was on the handle. That 
was the name of the pretty English housemaid 
who looked after Polly as tenderly as if she were 
her own apple-cheeked sister far away in the old 
country. Her basket held three tea roses, a box 
of marshmallows, and a pair of gloves. For Mrs. 
Murray, the housekeeper, there was a bunch of 
pansies, some chocolate drops, and a dainty pin. 

‘*Mr. John Horton,” read Pussy; ‘‘ who is 
that ?” 

“The blue-coat who helps you across the street 
every day after you leave the car; and Mr. 
Joseph Waite is the conductor of your car. If it 
were not for the care and faithfulness of these two 
men I doubt if we should dare let you two girls 
go to school alone every day. Come along, girls; 
the other five are for you, Pussy.” 

It was great fun creeping in at the back gate 
and pulling the area bell. The girls hid in all 
kinds of nooks and corners, once behind the ash 
barrel, and after the third basket was deposited 
had to run for their very lives. 

Number 72 wondered why the two little girls 
were so very smiling as they rode down town, 
But after helping them off, in spite of Uncle Ben, 
he was astonished to find on the car seat two May 
baskets addressed to himself. Very earefully 
did he carry them home, thinking how his wife 
would enjoy the flowers and his children the can- 
dies, while the necktie in one and cuff studs in the 
other made him fairly grin with satisfaction. 

And the big blue-coat on the corner received a 
sensation he will never forget, as two bright-faced 
girls handed him each a May basket fragrant 
with flowers with, “Because you are so kind to 
us.’ And Mr. Joseph Waite wrote his letters 
for months afterward with the neat fountain pen 
found below the flowers. 

I cannot stop to tell you in detail the events of 
that eventful May week. Wednesday, the girls’ 
day and Sunday-school teachers were remem- 
bered; Thursday, their pastor and Sunday-school 
superintendent, and the district visitors of the 
church; Friday, it was the girl friends not in 
“our set,’? — Lucy Lee, plain and awkward, al- 
ways left out, yet kind and faithful; Nannie 
Elmore, who was poor but talented; Laura Allen, 
sarcastic, peculiar, much shunned; Dolly Clare, 
who ran on everybody’s errands, —truly the 
“Jame, the halt, and the blind ”’ were bidden to 
this marriage feast. Saturday afternoon the two 
girls visited the hospital and left a fragrant posy 
by each pillow, and the happy week was over. 

After the return home, Polly, who had been 
very ‘silent, suddenly cast herself down on the 
sofa and broke into a flood of tears. In another 
moment Uncle Ben's arms were about her, 


‘why, Uncle Ben, 
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“T know I’m a pig,” she wailed, “and you 
know it; you’ve made me feel so all the week. 
But I want to be better.” 

“Darling,” said Uncle Ben, seriously, ‘‘ life 
isn’t meant to be all for self. When we try it 
that way it just spoils us, and makes us painful 
to those who love us best.’’ 

“T don’t want to be spoiled; show me how to 
be good. J will try!” And Polly’s face shone 
with the strength of her good resolution. 

“ See here, my child, this will be something to 
remind us.” And Uncle Ben held out two tiny 
silver crosses engraved with the letters, “I. H.N.” 
He clasped one on Polly’s chain and asked her to 
put the other on the end of his watch chain. 

“There! that will remind us not to care for 
self, but to ‘Lend-a-Hand’ wherever we can. 
We will try together, will we not, my Polly?” 

And Polly answered very softly, yet earnestly, 
“Yes, we will, fogether, dear Uncle Ben.” 

? 


A HELPING HAND. 
BY C. H. M. 
ON’T ask me how old I am, 


or how young I am. I’ll 
tell you this, —I am as ‘old 
as you that read this article 
in our pleasant paper, and 
as young as the other boy 
that sits near you in class. 

I do very much wish to 

z = tell you what a delichtful 
evening I passed in one of the boy’s homes not 
long ago. It was not my first pleasant visit there, 
and I hope it will not be my last. We were talk- 
ing about the good times we had had in our last 
summer vacation, and every one seemed to think 
he had never enjoyed so much before. Fishing, 
rowing, sailing, diving, gathering shells and sea- 
mosses at the seashore, had been the pleasure of 
some. Riding, driving, trouting, climbing moun- 
tains, berrying where you could get big ones and 
plenty of them too, gave others their good time. 

We all told stories, and then could not agree 
which was the better, seaside or mountain-side. 

“ Both are better,’’ said Charlie’s Aunt Mary, 
“but are to be enjoyed at different times, and 
for different states of health, as we can all under- 
stand;’’ to which Uncle Stewart replied, “I 
think so too,’’ and we quietly agreed to their 
opinion. 

“T hadn’t been home two days,” said Ralph 
Wilson, another boy present, “before I heard 
something that made me wish I hadn’t been 
away at all. Something is always happening to 
somebody.’’ 

Of course Ralph did not keep us in suspense 
long, and we heard about a fearful accident that 
had occurred, by which a small boy had lost his 
leg. : i 

“ At first the doctors thought they might possi- 
bly save it, and the boy begged them to do so if 
they could. You see Jimmy Peters is a poor boy, 
and works away like a good fellow to earn what 
he can for his mother. So of course when he was 
run over, and taken to the hospital, he thought 
of her right away, and said he could n’t possibly 
lose his leg, poor fellow; for what could he ever 
do without it, and he would better be dead, than 
a burden to his mother-—’’ 

We all saw that Ralph would break down in 
his narration if some one did not come to his aid, 
and at once we began to express our sympathy. 

“I hope Jimmy is in a nice ward in the 
hospital,’’ said one. 


“We will go and take him nice things, won’t 
we?” said little Alice, with tear-drops shining on 
her long eyelashes. 

“ Yes, and we will find his mother and see what 
we can do for her comfort, for that will make 
Jimmy very happy, you know,” said Aunt Mary. 

By this time Ralph recovered himself and gave 
us more particulars. 

‘¢ But the doctors consulted and decided they 
could not possibly save poor Jimmy’s leg; so 
they etherized him, and amputated it,’’ was the 
next information given in condensed form. 

“ And is the boy gaining strength again?” 

“Yes, I’ve been to see him twice; and it 
pleased him, I tell you.” , 

“Can you'go any time you choose?’ asked 
Charlie; ‘and can I go next time you do? For 
I want to take the poor boy something, — any- 
thing I have that will please him.” 

“Yes. I can go twice a week, and now that 
Jimmy has got over the very worst of it, he wants 
to see his friends. Byt, to tell the honest truth, 
he .hasn’t many, — well, I mean of his own 
folks, and they are downright poor. 

“Oh, dear! I saw his mother going away just 
as I was going up to the hospital, and she was 
crying as if— well, —ever so hard, you know.” 

“See here,” said Aunt Mary, who always 
seemed ready for a crisis, as we say, “I think 
it will be nice for you two boys to be our com- 
mittee or delegates to Jimmy, and take from time 
to time such things as would please him. What 
do all say to that ?” 

All said, ‘‘ Good! 
away too.’’ 

The enthusiasm was very. prevalent, and Aunt 
Mary wished every one who had anything to 
suggest to do so. So we went into a thinking 
mood and soon developed our scheme. 

Uncle Stewart began. “ Your Jimmy Peters 
is, in my opinion, a real hero. He lies in his 
little cot at the hospital, away from his mother, 
suffering from pain, and distressed in mind, be- 
cause he cannot help the needy ones at home 
that are so dear to him. 

“Now, bearing all that bravely is being a 
genuine hero, and J say, we’d better treat him 
like one. I’ll wait to hear from the boys first, 
and then tell you what I should like to do.’’ 

The boys said they would like to hear from 
Aunt Mary next; and she said, with many smiles 
on her face and much music in her voice, — 

“ Why, boys, first of all, take with you cheerful 
hearts to Jimmy’s bedside, and so'assure him that 
you are full of sympathy for him in his trials, but 
also that you wish to impart courage and strenoth 
to him. Iam quite sure that the boy will under- 
stand your motive and desires for him and will 
appreciate your gifts all the more, whether they 
are little or large. 

“JT have some nice jelly waiting for him, and 
don’t you think he will relish some good juicy 
pears? As long as our fruit lasts, he ought cer- 
tainly to have a share of it. Then I will make 
up a basket for his mother, and will go to see her 
when you learn where she lives. Perhaps we 
shall all be able to lend a helping hand for her 
family.” 

‘“‘Good for you, Aunt Mary,” said Charlie. 

“Now, isn’t it my turn?” asked dear little 
Alice, who had been alive with interest, and who 
could n’t possibly contain herself any longer. 

“ Yes, little girl, tell what you will do,” Uncle 
Stewart replied. 

“Oh, I s’pose he would n’t want my best dolly, 
Cinderella Maud, would he? And so I guess I’d 
like Jimmy to have my dear lovely tuberoses that 


Yes, let’s do it, and right 


are so sweet, for his very own, and afterwards my 
clove pink; — that’s the next best I’ve got.” And 
the little flower-loving child had given us by her 
generosity a lesson in real self-denial. 

Uncle Stewart took the little one in his lap, 
cuddled her up in his arms, and whispered some 
sweet words to her. 

Ralph said he thought Jimmy would enjoy all 
these things more than he could express. He 
meant to take a story-book with many pictures 
in it; for the boy could use his hands, and if he 
couldn’t read long at once, he would like the 
pictures. “And my dissected geography, too,” 
he added. ; 

Charlie wished to do the right thing, and said 
he had one or two games that were sure to amuse 
Jimmy, and a book of pictures that he had made 
himself, which were very pretty too. He would 
give a bag of peanuts that would surely make 
him believe the boys remembered what he liked. 

So after these natural developments, Uncle 
Stewart praised the boys for their good inten- 
tions, and said, “ You may tell Jimmy from me, 
that if he will keep up good spirits, till the 
doctors say it is time to get a new leg, I'll 
see that he has the best one that can be made; 
and if it is not as good as that which God gave 
him, it will serve him well, and help him to do 
all that is required of a faithful boy. Then 
find out where his mother lives, and we’ll have 
a ton of coal sent there. That will help the 
family, and please Jimmy too.” 

You may be sure I was glad to add my con- 
tribution to this very inviting opportunity for 
doing as we would have others do to us; and after 
agreeing to invite others to “go and do likewise,” 
and to come together in two weeks more to hear 
reports from our “delegates,” we found it was 
quite time to separate for the night and go to 
our own homes, glad that we were both able and 
inclined to help those who need our kindly aid. 

Little Alice was sound asleep;in her Uncle 
Stewart’s arms, 


MARSHAL TURENNE AND THE CHILD. 


TurENNE, the celebrated French officer, seeing a 
child pass behind his horse, and observing that it 
came so near to the animal that it would have been 
hurt if the horse had given a kick, called the little 
boy to him, and said: “ My child, never pass behind 
a horse without leaving room enough so that you 
cannot be hurt. 
oblige you to walk more than a half mile more in 
the’ course of your whole life; and if any one finds 
fault with you for your prudence, answer that you 
are following Marshal Turenne’s advice.” 


WHAT A GIRL SHOULD LEARN. 


To sew. 

To cook. 

To mend _ 

To be gentle. 

To value time 

To dress neatly. 

To keep a secret. 

To be self-reliant. 

To avoid idleness. 

To respect old age 

To make good bread. 

To keep a house tidy. 

To control her temper. 

To be above gossiping. 

To make a home happy. 

To take care of the sick. 

To take plenty of active exercise. 
To be light-hearted and fleet-footed. — Selected. 


I assure you that this will not | 
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Every Other Sunday. 


Our Letter-Box, _ 


Norts ABINGTON, Mass. 
Dear Srr, —I am a girl of eleven years of age. I 
attend the Unitarian Sunday-school. I like your paper 
very much. Ienclose you an enigma for the paper. 
Yours truly, 


WATERVILLE. 
Mr. Eprror, —I take your paper from the Sunday- 
school of the Unitarian Church here, and I think it is 
very nice. I send you one enigma. I hope my letter 
won’t be put in the waste-basket. 
I remain your little reader, 
Maser I. MAxHAm. 


ENIGMA LXX. 


I am composed of twenty-eight letters. 
My 15, 5, 19, 6, is a river in Germany. 
My 4, 22, 13, 10, 20, is a number. 

My 21, 8, 23, 25, is a garden animal. 
My 138, 2, 11, 16, is a piece of jewelry. 
My 9, 15, is a pronoun. 

My 27, 26, 13, 3, 2, 24, is a bird. 

My 17, 12, 1, 5, 28, is full of fun. 

My 14, 6, 7, is what cats do. 

My 18, 24, is a preposition. 

My whole is a book in the Public Library. 


A. B. 


ENIGMA LXXI. 
DAVENPORT, IOWA. 
Dear Mr. Epitor : — 
I sm composed of fourteen letters. 
My 10, 11, 12, 8, 1, is a narrow passage. 
My 1, 4, 3, is the opposite of no. 
My 5, 6, 7, 15, is another word for small. 
My 9, 10, 11, 9, 4, is a lid opening one way. 
My 7, 2, 8, 3, is a part of the foot. 
My 14, 13, 10, means yes. 
My whole is the name of a beautiful place in the 
United States. 
Your faithful reader, 
Exsiz Rieck. 


ENIGMA LXXII. 


I am composed of sixteen letters. 

My 14, 11, 12, 13, 4, is used to tie a bundle. 

My 6, 2, 12, 9, 10, is a flower. 

My 11, 8, 13, 6, is a breeze. 

My 3, 5, 7, 1, 15, is to accuse. 

My 16, 2, 8, 15, is what thirsty flowers long for. 
My whole is my name. 


ENIGMA LXXIII. 


I am composed of twelve letters. 

My 1, 2, 3, 4, is a part of the body. 

My 8, 9, 10, Ul, 12, is what Sitting Bull was. 

My 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, is what Quakers wear 
around their necks. 

My whole is what people like to have plenty of 
when they have a cold. 

Maser I. Maxam, 


ENIGMA LXXIV. 


I am composed of twenty-five letters. 
My 14, 6, 20, 8, is what wood is kept in. 
My 15, 18, 18, 9, 17, 5, is a kind of fruit. 
My 1, 4, 22, 6, is what lives in water. 
My 25, 7, 3, 26, 14, is what they use in camping. 
My 11, 12, 21, 25, is used on water. 
My 13, 10, 2, 22, 4, 24, is a dried fruit. 
My 19, 7, 23, 8, is what is used for pencils. 
My 16, is a consonant. 
My whole is a motto, 
Yours, 
Erta Spencer and Anna BLomstrrom. 


ENIGMA LXXV. 


I am composed of twelve letters. 
My 4, 3, 9, is a boy’s toy. 
My 4, 5, 4, 4, 11, 12, is to walk unsteadily. 
My 6, 7, 8, 1, 11, is a fruit from a vine. 
My 10, 8, 12, 9, is a musical instrument. 
My 2, 5, 1, i to Jump. 
My whole is one who produces likenesses. 
F. A. L., nine years. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN No. 19. 


Enigma LXIV. Language Book. 

Enigma LXV. Hawthorne. 

Enigma LXVI. A Garland for Girls. 

Enigma LXVIL. As You Like It. 

Enigma LX VIII. George Washington’s birthday. 
Enigma LXIX. Maude M. Brown. 


For Boungest Weavders. 


TIP O’;CARRA. 
BY EMMA GRANT SMITH. 


GREAT many 
years ago there 
lived in Bridge- 
water, Mass., a 
little girl whose 
name was Mary 
Harrell. Her fa- 
ther, Asa Harrell, 
was a merchant 
and sea-captain ; 
he owned a num- 
ber of merchant- 

vessels, and nearly :lways was at sea in 

command of one of his own ships. 

From one of these voyages he brought 
home a strange present for his daughter. 
It was a little negro boy with wild eyes 
and gleaming teeth, — an untamed creature, 
but affectionate and biddable. He only 
knew two or three words of English, which 
the sailors had taught him on the home- 
ward voyage. 

In the evening the captain sat and talked 
to his wife with his little girl on his knee. 
Mary did not interrupt him or join in the 
conversation, for in those days children 
never asked questions when other people 
were talking unless they had permission. 

Pretty soon Captain Harrell looked down 
at his daughter. She opened her mouth as 
if to speak and then shut it again. 

‘What is it, dear?” asked her father, 
kindly. 

‘*Papa, where did you get the little 
negro? And what.is his name; and why 
can’t he talk; and where is his home?” 

‘*One question at a time, my little girl; 
be Bea and I will tell you about iB 
O’Carra.” 

‘*¢ Ts that, his name?” 

‘¢' Yes, as far as we can make out; but 
you can call him ‘Tip’ for short. Tip is 
the son of an African king.” 

Mary gave a gasp of astonishment. 

“Oh! I must go and look at him; I never 
saw a king’s son.” She wriggled down 


from her father’s lap, and went to the 
kitchen door and peeped through. 

‘The son of an African king” sat at the 
table stolidly munching bread-and-butter and 
potato much like any other little boy, except 
that he used his fork very awkwardly and 
sometimes not at all. After a long look 
Mary went back to her father again. 

*¢ Now tell me all about him, please.” 

‘‘ During this last trip,” began Mr. Har- 
rell, ‘‘we went along the western coast of 
Africa, and one day when we were not | 
many leagues from the shore I saw a canoe 
drifting. The glass showed me a black 
object in the bottom of it; so I sent outa 
boat, and the men brought back a little 
negro boy almost dead from hunger and 
thirst. We gave him some brandy and he 
soon came back to life. He ate all we 
would let him of the food we offered, for 
you know a starving person must not eat 
too much at th don’t you?” 

(Sey CS, 810s a 

“He could n’t speak a word of English, 
of course ; so some of the crew set to work to 
teach him. As soon as he knew enough to 
tell me by the help of gestures, I found out 
from him that his father was the king of a 
coast tribe, and that his name was Tip 
O’Carra. He had gone out to sea in a huge 
canoe with eight of his father’s subjects. A 
squall had come up, and a wave washed the 
rowers overboard; but he, being in the 
bottom of the boat was saved, and the 
heavy, unwieldy canoe did not upset. 

‘¢ That was how we found him; and we 
brought him home, as he would n’t go back 
to his father. What shall I do with him?” 

*¢T don’t know exactly, Papa, but —” 

‘¢ Well, never mind about it to-night, it 
is already past eight o’-the-clock; so kiss 
your mother and me good-night.”’ 

In the morning when Mary came down 
for breakfast it was evident that Captain 
Harrell had found something to do with 
Tip. Outside the door stood the boy in a 
neat little suit with bright buttons, holding 
a pair of white goats that were harnessed 
to a regular goat-carriage. 

With a child’s instinct, Mary guessed 
that they were hers, and she qverwhelmed 
the little animals with caresses. Tip took 
off his cap, and said with an awkward bow, 
‘¢Good-morning, little Missy,” which was 
quite a good deal considering that he was 
fresh from the wilds of Africa. But Mrs. 
Harrell had spent almost an hour in teach- 
ing him the words and getting him into a 
whole suit, for Tip in his native home had 
been content with a skirt of soft birds’ 
feathers for clothes. 

As it was Saturday, Mary and Tip and 
the goats spent the whole day in getting 
acquainted with one another. On Monday 
morning Tip O’Carra drove his little mis- 
tress to school with becoming gravity, and 
Mary was the envy of all children who saw 
her coach and groom. 


ae 


got into and out of again. 


Every Other Sunday. 


There is not time to tell you of all the 
scrapes that Mary and Tip and the goats 
The goats were 
very fond of their little mistress; but once 
they utterly disgraced themselves and her. 
It was a Sunday morning in church, when 
good Dominie Caldwell was in the midst of 
a learned discourse. A sudden ba-a-ing, 
startled the congregation, and made the 
parson stop and look down the aisle. 

“Ba-a-a, baa,” it came again. He looked 
up to the gallery, and there with their fore- 
feet on the railing stood Mary Harrell’s two 
little white goats. The dominie really could 
not help it; he sat down in the pulpit and 
laughed until the tears came. And the 
congregation looked around and saw the 
goats and they laughed too. But poor 
little Mary ran down the aisle and up into 
the gallery, where they heard her whistling 
for her goats. Then the little animals got 
down and frisked around their mistress with 
a great show of delight. She took them 
home and gave them a scolding, and then 
put them to bed without any dinner. Doubt- 
less they understood their punishment as 
well as children do, and Mary always 
claimed that they were greatly improved by 
it. One thing is certain, they never again 
disturbed the congregation. 


THREE LITTLE STORIES IN RHYME. 
BY HARRIET H. ROBINSON. 


“TELL me a little story, do, 
Oh, Mamma, dear, to-day! 
For baby brozer’s gone to sleep, 
And I don’t want to play.” 


“ What shall I tell my little girl, — 
About the Kitty’s tail, 

~Or how the little birdie tried, 
Way in the air to sail?” 


“ Oh, tell the two,” the girlie said ; 
“ But I like birdie best, 
A-cause his mamma flied him back, 
And put him in his nest.” 


Tue Kirry Srory. 


“Well, once there was a mamma-cat, 
That had three kittens small. 
One had no tail, and so she looked 

Just like a yellow ball. 


‘“‘ And when her brothers round and round 
All chased their tails so gay, 
She did the same, and never knew 
Her tail was gone away.” 


THE Birpin Story. 


“There was a little birdie, once, 
Who tumbled from his nest, 
Because he tried to fly too soon, — 
Now listen to the rest. ; 


“The mamma-birdie then flew down, 
And showed him how to fly ; 
And after that he never fell 
Ont of his nest so high.” 


“Tell me some more,” the girlie said, 
“'Two more!” “Oh, no,” said I; 
“You tell me how the kitty ran, 
And birdie learned to fly.” 


a: 


GIRLIE’s Story. 


“ A kitty did n’t have no tail; 
A birdie fell right out, 
His mamma flied him back again ; 
And kitty ran about.’’ 


KITTY CLOVER’S 
BY 


EXPERIMENT. 
M. LOUISE FORD. 

Nf} UCH a pretty little bird it was 
|} with its gray breast nestling so 
softly among the blue velvet on 
Ruth’s hat. 

Oh, no, it was not alive; its 
little life had been taken that some little 
girl might have a pretty ornament for her 

- hat, and Ruth was the happy little girl, who 
stroked the soft feathers and admired it 
every time she put it on. 

There was another little body who also 
admired the little bird; but she did not say 
anything about it, she only looked at it, and 
now and then sniffed at it when she got a 
good chance. 

Kitty Clover was very much interested in 
birds; she liked to watch them as they 
hopped about on the trees, and she often 
longed for a nice plump little fellow for her 
dinner. But then, whenever she did .con- 
trive to catch one, her pleasure was always 
spoiled, because her little mistress took it 
away from her and boxed her ears, calling 
her ‘‘a naughty, bad cat.” 

And here was one that Ruth seemed to 
think a great deal of, and it surely was n’t 
alive, for it didn’t move; somebody must 
have killed it, and yet Ruth didn’t scold 
but wore it. 

Kitty Clover did n’t understand it at all. 

One day Ruth rushed in all out-of breath, 
threw her hat on the table, seized her cap 
and skates, and was off to the pond in a 
great hurry for some fine skating. If she 
had only hung her hat where it belonged 
everything would have been all right, but 
she didn’t; and as she banged the door 
after her, it rolled from the table to the 
floor, and there it lay. 

Kitty Clover was on the lookout, and 
down she jumped from the chair to take 
a good sniff at the little gray bird. 

It really smelt very.much like a sparrow, 
and she could n’t resist the temptation to 
taste of it; and so, in a very few minutes 
all there was left of it was a few feathers 
scattered about the floor, and Kitty Clover, 
no doubt feeling rather guilty, crept out of 
the room and lay down very quietly behind 
the kitchen stove. 

When ‘Ruth came back and found her 
pretty hat all spoiled, and the bird gone, 
you may be sure it didn’t take her long to 
decide who was the culprit; and poor Kitty 
Clover, although she tried to look very in- 
nocent, paid dearly for the mischief she had 
done. 

But even then, I am very sure, she could 
not understand why it was any worse to 
eat a bird than to wear one, 
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BY EMILY A. 


ILLIE hated to go to bed; 
she wanted to stay up as 
long as the other children 


KELLOGG. 


did. But she was ‘the 
baby,” and Mamma ex- 


pected her to be in bed 
early. It was so nice and light downstairs, 
and the folks had such a good time. She 
loved to creep under the table or into a dark 
corner of the big lounge and watch Mamma 
darn stockings, and Papa read his paper, 
and the bigger brothers and sisters ‘* do 
their sums.” She liked to watch the fire- 
light and take little ‘‘cat-naps.” But 
Auntie’s bright eyes would spy her, and she 
would say, “Come, come, Millie, you are 
getting sleepy.” Then Millie would rouse 
up and say, “Oh, no, Auntie, I am real 
wide awake! See, my eyes are open.” 

But soon she would be past all calling, 
and Mamma would say, ‘‘ Well, let her be 
now. ‘he children will have to take her 
up, but this must not happen again.” 

They always had great times getting her 
upstairs. It was. ‘‘ Come, Millie! Come, 
Millie, wake up! Wakeup! Jhillie, Millie!” 
Then ‘ little pet”? would half open her eyes 
and half lift her heavy head and sink down 
again as stupid as stupid could be. Josie 
would shake her, and Wayne would shake 
her; and at last, there she was on her feet 
blinking and winking. But if they let go of 
her; back she was on the sofa-pillow. 

What fun they had all the way upstairs, 
for she never knew enough to put one foot 
before another without being told. 

‘* Lift your foot, Millie. Now the other 
one. One more step; now another, an- 
other,” and so on till they had her firmly 
planted on the landing. Then roguish 
Wayne would say in a sober, kind tone, 
‘¢ Now, just one more step, Millie.” With a 
desperate struggle the chubby foot would 
be lifted again only to come down with a 
thump just where it started from. Then 
such a hearty, good-natured laugh from 
Wayne aid Josie; and poor Millie would 
be a little cross that they had played her 
such a trick, though she never could be 
cross very long when she was sleepy. 

But she did not always get a chance to 
go to sleep on the sofa; and one night 
Mamma sent her upstairs in what she 
thought was good time. But when her 
sisters went to their room two hours later, 
what did they find? The lamp burning full 
blaze and Millie fast asleep at her prayers, 
lying face down across the big square 
ottoman. 

‘* What ‘were you praying for all this 
time?” they asked, as they tucked her into 
bed. 

‘*T don’t know, I can’t hardly ’member,” 
yawned Miss Sleepy-head. ‘*T guess the 
last I said was ‘For ever and ever, amen.’ ” 
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Every Other Sunday. 


MUSIC IN THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 


Tue closing session of the Unitarian Sunday- 
School Union for its seventh year was held on the 
evening of May 18. It was a “red-letter”’ night. 
There was a large and enthusiastic audience, a 
hearty recognition of the efficient services of the 
retiring Secretary and President, while the musical 
exercises of the evening were at once delightful 


and illustrative of the topic under discussion. This: 


topic, “ Music in the Sunday-School,” was first pre- 
sented in a clear and practical way by one of Bos- 
ton’s most prominent musical composers and chorus 
leaders, Mr. Arthur W. Thayer. Mr. Thayer said 
that we Unitarians have yet to develop a church 
music which shall be a distinctive expression of our 
own religious faith. There are different styles in 
musical composition, as in literature; and the senti- 
ment to be expressed should: determine the com- 
poser’s style. In composing or choosing music to 
be sung by children we must keep in mind the fact 
that they have a more limited apprehension of 
musical ideas than adults. We must therefore give 
them melodies that are not only good music, but 
also simple and easily learned. Children, too, like 
to sing over and over again their favorite and best- 
known songs. Give them, then, music that is fitted 
for them, — music in which the thinking is not too 
deep; tunes with well-defined melodies and a 
strongly marked rhythm. As a rule, keep to one 
key, and to the chords of the tonic, dominant, and 
sub-dominant. Keep also within a moderate com- 
pass of tones. Avoid the very high notes; and 
when such notes as the upper E and F of the treble 
staff are used, do not let these notes be dwelt upon. 
Let the melody lead up to the high note, and then 
descend to the middle register. Children’s voices 
are easily strained, especially if they are kept long 
on the upper notes. 

Attention should always be paid when children 
are singing to their sitting or standing with heads 
erect. They should know how to breathe properly, 
and how to sing with smooth tones. Harshness in the 
quality of their singing is‘a sure sign that some of 
these fundamental conditions have been disregarded. 

Important, however, as are the directions already 
given, the central point to be kept in mind is that 
the children should be taught to sing with a clear 
understanding of the meaning of the words. Begin 
with the study of the sentiment which the words 
express. Note where the accent would naturally 
fallin good reading, and observe these accents in 
singing. As there are in every Sunday-school older 
and younger pupils, it is well to select for each ser- 
vice two hymns or songs, — one, that in both words 
and music the little ones can join intelligently and 
with real enjoyment, the older pupils taking part 
to encourage and assist them; the other, a hymn 
selected especially for the older pupils, in which the 
little ones may join as far as they can. In learning 
chants, the words and music should first be learned ; 
and then the singers should follow the phrasing of 
the chant as indicated by the downward beats made 
ly the leader. Pay attention always to good artic- 
ulation, never cutting the final #’s and d’s and g’s 
(in in-g), and never carrying a final s over to the 
following word. : 

The piano which is used to lead and accompany 
the singing should always be tuned to ‘“‘ French 
pitch,’ so that the children’s voices may not be 
strained. If a tune that runs too high is selected, 
have it transposed into a lower key. 

It is all-important to have the hymns and tunes 
selected by a sympathetic singer, — by some one 
who cares for music chiefly as a vehicle of religious 
emotions and sentiments. The material we have 
in the Sunday-school is only one third of the prob- 
lem. The other two thirds are earnestness, enthu- 
siasm, and faithfulness. With these qualities, and 
with a patient striving after success, the end will be 
gained. 

The second speaker, Rev. W. H. Lyon, spoke of 
the great value of such practical hints and sugges- 


tions as Mr, Thayer had given, and commended the 
music Mr. Thayer has written for some of our 
Sunday-school services as being the best composi- 
tions of their kind he was acquainted with. Mr. 
Lyon pleaded for more attention to the needs of the 
younger pupils in the school. These little ones are 
always eager, sometimes pathetically eager, to do 
their part; but they don’t know how. Have pieces 
for them to sing by themselves, and let them always 
come in with the refrain or chorus of pieces which 
they may not yet be able to sing as a whole, There 
should always be a sympathetic leader at the piano, 
—one who enters into the sentiment of the music 
and the devotional spirit of the occasion. This is 
more important than merely teclinical skill in play- 
ing the instrument. It would perliaps be a help in 
some schools to have a choir of the older pupils to 
lead the singing. 

Mr. Lyon urged that the children should be 
trained in the Sunday-school to take part in the 
worship of the church. There should be a good 
book of hymns that could be used in both church 
and school, and the children should have some part 
in the church service. In his own church the chil- 
dren always join in rendering the musical benedic- 
tion at the close of the service, “Let the words of 
my mouth,” etc. 

Rev. C. F. Russell, thé last speaker of the evening, 
emphasized the worship element in the Sunday- 
school, and urged that children be brought up to sing 
with the spirit as well as with the understanding 
to the praise of the Heavenly Father, 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL INTELLIGENCE. 


Ar the May meeting of the Unitarian Sunday- 
School Union (a report of which is given in another 
column) an interesting musical programme added 
much to the enjoyment of those who were present. 
Mre Thayer, at the close of his address, gave an 
illustration of the way in'which new music should 
be introduced in the Sunday-school by teaching the 
audience to sing one of his own carols, “ They are 
coming,” from the new Floral Service published by 
the Sunday-School Society. Special attention was 
paid to a study of the words of the carol and to the 
right musical expression of the sentiments which 
the song conveyed. After the practice-lesson the 
Union joined in rendering the entire carol, led by 
Mr. Thayer and accompanied by the Sunday-school 
orchestra. 


Tus Sunday-school orchestra was composed of 
Miss Rossie Garwood, first violin ; Miss Sallie Casey, 
flute; and Mr. Nate Litchfield, second violin, — all 
from the Sunday-school of the Church of the Unity, 
Boston: Mr. John Cole, first violin; and Mr. Harry 
P. Spaulding, ’cello, — both from the Channing 
Sunday-school, Newton; and Mr. E. J. Prescott, 
violin, of Littleton. Rev. H. G. Spaulding played 
the Henry F. Miller concert grand piano, which had 
been kindly loaned for the occasion. 


In the introductory musical exercises the orches- 
tra played for a voluntary the spirited March and 
Processional from the Easter Service of 1891, Fol- 
lowing the prayer, Miss Laura Coffin, of Auburn- 
dale, sang most impressively and with a deeply 
religious interpretation of the words, the familiar 
sacred song, “Consider the Lilies.” . Later in the 


evening Mr. Cole favored the audience with a fine . 


solo for the violin, with piano-forte accompaniment, 
and Miss Coffin sang again. 


Tus musical programme showed most admirably 
how the religious service of the Sunday-school may 
be enriched by the bringing in of orchestral music, 
and by the addition now and then of some beautiful 
solo played or sung by a good musician. There are 
young people in many of our parishes who might 
be organized into a Sunday-school orchestra, and 
many good singers who might occasionally add a 
sacred song to the musical services of the school. 


-tween the evangelicals and the Catholics, or would be if 


MR. LYON’S NEW MANUAL. 

The Unitarian Sunday-School Society has just 
published one of the most valuable religious manuals 
which has been prepared in recent years, —a book 
to be used in Sunday-school classes of the older 
pupils, or by the general student. The manual is 
entitled, “A Study of the Sects,” by Rev. William 
H. Lyon. Its aim, as the author states in his preface, 


“is to present on the one hand a just and sympathetic 
account of the history and beliefs of the various bodies 
considered, and on the other hand to show plainly where- 
in Unitarians differ from them; to counteract the bigotry 
and conceit from which Unitarians have by no means 
freed themselves, and at the same time to show how weak 
and inconsistent is the position of those Unitarians who 
are anxious to have it understood that there is not, after 
all, much difference between them and their evangelical 
brethren. The fundamental idea of this book. is that the 
difference between the two parties is as great as that be- 


our orthodox friends would stand still long enough to be 
photographed distinctly.” # 

It is hard to say in which part of his task the author 
has achieved the greater success. His accounts of the 
beliefs of the different sects are clear and impartial. 
Many of the chapters have been read, revised, and ap- 
proved by prominent members of the sects whose history 
and doctrines these chapters set forth. On the other hand, 
as a Unitarian, the author gives a generous estimate of 
the truth each of these sects has stood for and the good it 
has done, while stating lucidly and forcibly the reasons 
for our dissent from the beliefs these sects have advocated. 

Such a book, it is obvious, is needed in our Unitarian ~ 
Sunday-schools and homes. Our nebulous notions of the — 
religious views of other denominations prevent an intelli- 
gent appreciation of the worth and significance of many 
movements of thought and life outside our own body; 
while confusion as to the real meaning and bearing of 
our Unitarian protest against the errors of ‘‘ Orthodoxy” 
leads to a cold indifferentism or to a narrow dogmatism, 
either of which is as deplorable as it is unnecessary. 

We append a list of the chapter titles of Mr. Lyon’s 
book, to show its scope and comprehensiveness : — 

Part I, The Jews. Part II., The Christians: Chapter 
I., Doctrines held by Christians: (1) Creeds, (2) Source 
of Authority, (3) God, (4) Jesus, (5) Human Nature, 
(6) Salvation, (7) The Future Life, (8) The Church and 
the Sacraments; II., The Roman “Catholics; III., The © 
Old Catholics; IV., The Eastern Church; V., The 
Protestants: Section I, The Evangelical Protestant 
Sects, — (1) The Lutherans, (2) The Reformed Church, 
(8) The Episcopalians, (4) The Reformed Episcopalians, 
(5) The Presbyterians, (6) The Congregationalists, (7) 
The Baptists, (8) The Morayians, (9) The Methodists, 
(10) The Salvation Army; Section II., Certain Other 
Protestant Sects, —(1) The Anti-sectarian Sects, (2) 
The Friends, (3) The New Church, (4) The Adventists ; 
Section III., The Liberal Protestant Sects, — (1) The 
Universalists, (2) The Unitarians. Part IITI., Sects not — 
calling themselves Christians: (1) The Society for Ethical 
Culture, (2) The Spiritualists, (3) The Mormons. 


The manual is tastefully bound in cloth, contains 
190 pages, and is sold at 50 cents a copy. 


A SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSEMBLY. 


Iy connection with the Annual Session of the . 
Unitarian Grove Meeting, held at Weirs, N. H., 
the Unitarian Sunday School Society will hold an 
Afternoon Session, on Tuesday, July 28. The 
names of speakers and titles of topics will be given 
in a later number of our paper. ; 


EVERY OTHER SUNDAY, — 


The uniform subscription price of EyEry OTHER ~ 
SunpDAyY is forty cents a year; but subscribers residing 
in the Boston postal district must send twenty cents — 
additional for postage. All members of Sunday-schools — 
who subscribe for the paper, will receive their copies in — 
the package sent to their schools. Fe 


PUBLISHED BY THE 
UNITARIAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL SOCIETY, — } ( 


25 Beacon SrreeT, Bosron, Mass. 3 
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